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Notes. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS AND THE 
LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


AMMIAN was born at Antioch, in Syria, in 
about a.p. 330. He fought under Julian 
against the Almains in 356, and against the 
Persians in 363. He wrote his continuation 
of Tacitus, from Nerva to the death of 
Valens, in c. 390. We have at least one MS. 
of his work dating from the eighth century ; 
v. ‘Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gestarum 
libri qui supersunt.’ ed. V. Gardthausen, 
1874, Ammian’s account of Julian’s great 
.;victory over the Almains at Strasburg, in 
August, 357, and his description of the two 
kings who led them in that battle, are very 
interesting (cp. Bk. XVI. cap. xii. 23, p. 102). 
At the place cited we find a by-no-means 
unskilful picture of a knavish Teutonic war- 
lord, “belli totius incentor,’ of huge 


strength, and savage and treacherous mind. 
This king, Hnodomari by name, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and carried captive to Rome, 
where he quickly died. 

Ammian, having described Hnodomari, 
proceeds thus :— 

‘“Latus vero dextrum Serapio agebat etiam 

tum adultz lanuginis iuvenis, efficacia preecurrens 
ztatem: Mederichi fratris Chonodomarii filius, 
hominis quoad vixerat perfidissimi: ideo sic 
appellatus quod pater eius diu obsidatus pignore 
tentus in Galliis doctusque Greca quedam 
arcana, hune filium suum Agenarichum genitali 
vocabulo dictitatum ad Serapionis transtulit 
nomen. 
The phrase “doctusque Greca quedam 
arcana,” and the strange name “ Serapio ”’ 
for an Almain prince, should both arrest 
attention. What the particular secrets were 
we are not told, of course. Some com- 
mentators have thought that Ammian was 
a@ Christian: in that case the Greca arcana 
were not the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
On the other hand, what would appear to be 
the better instructed opinion is that Ammian 
was not a Christian: in this case his personal 
attitude is neutre] with regard to the meaning 
of the phrase he uses. We will presently 
return to these two points. 

The war between Julian and the Almains 
continued, but Serapio-Agenaric is not 
mentioned again by Ammian. In April, 
360, Julian assumed the purple. Con- 
stantius, being greatly incensed against him, 
intrigued with the Almains, and letters were 
intercepted. In consequence of this Julian 
had adomari, one of the Almain kings, 
kidnapped and imprisoned in Spain. This 
necessarily occurred before the death of 
Constantius, 7.e., before Nov. 3, 361. Julian 
was then on his way to Constantinople, and 
he entered that city on Dec. 11. It may be 
assumed that it was after that date that 
Wadomari was taken into imperial favour, 
and made Duke of Pheenicia. He was still 
holding that office under Valens (7378). 

Some fifteen years or so later we learn 
from the contemporary ‘ Register of the 
Dignitaries ’ that the “‘ Cohors Quinta Pacata 
Alamannorum ”’ was stationed at Onevatha, 
and was “sub dispositione Viri Spectabilis 
Ducis Foinicis.”” The epithet pacata was 
certainly honorific, and it had probably been 
added to the style of the Pheenician cohort 
of Almains by the Emperor Julian’s com- 
mand. In the same document we read that 
the “ Ala Prima Iuthungorum” was sta- 
tioned at a place called Salutaria, ‘‘ sub 
dispositione Viri Spectabilis Ducis Syrize 
et [Auguste] Eufratensis.’””’ The Juthungas 





are spoken of by Ammian as “ pars Alaman- 
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norum”’ (XVII. vi. 1, p. 124). I am not 
able to identify Salutaria, eo nomine. Thus 
far we have unquestionable and contem- 
porary authority for the statements repro- 
duced. 

We are postulated, therefore, upon— 
(1) the phrase ‘“‘doctus Greca quedam 
arcana’’; (2) the non-Teutonic and non- 
Germanic personal name Serapio; (3) the 
conflux of tribes called Alemanni collec- 
tively, and Suevi, Iuthungi, Lentienses, &c., 
individually ; (4) the advancement of an 
Alemannic king to be Duke of Phoenicia at 
some date during the supremacy of Julian— 
to wit, between Nov. 3, 361, and Feb. 17, 
364 ; and (5) the quartering of Iuthungi and 
** Pacified ” Alemanni in Syria and Pheenicia 
soon after Julian succeeded to the empire. 

The elucidation of the first two points is 
dependent upon the identification of Serapio. 
Now that name (if the memory of Agenaric, 
son of Mederic, who bore it, had been pre- 
served among the Upper Germans) would 
behave in a certain phonological way after 
the fifth century had run its course. In 
Old High Dutch p in exotic loan words 
became ph ; cp. kuphar, kamph with cupr-um 
and camp-us. Consequently the name of 
Serapio may be expected to become 
*Seraphi- and later Seraphé; cp. puté-us 
<0O.H.D. phuzzi > phuzze. The latter form, 
SERAPHE, undoubtedly occurred in the docu- 
ment that Helinand of Froidmont referred 
to in the early years of the thirteenth century. 
That document is lost, but it may be believed 
to have been the source whence the several 
romances of the Grail cycle derived their 
substance and common origin. The late 
Alfred Nutt, in his ‘ Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail,’ 1888, p. 45, gives the 
following summary of the opening passages 
of one of these romances, namely, the ‘ Queste 
del Saint Graal’ :— . 

‘“‘ Forty-two years after the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, Joseph of Arimathea left Jerusalem and 
came to Sarras, where he helped Evelac. That 
king received baptism.at the hands of Josephes 
together with his brother-in-law SERAPHE, who 
took the name of Nasciens and became a pillar of 
the holy faith; so that the great secrets of the 
Holy Grail [the Greca arcana of Ammian] were 
opened to him....Evelac dreamed that out of his 
nephew Celidoine, son of Nasciens, came forth a 
great lake whence issued nine streams....This 
Celidoine was the man whom Lancelot saw in a 


vision, surrounded by stars, and this because he E 


knew the course of the stars and the manner of 
the planets ; and he was the first king of Scotland, 
and the nine streams were his descendants.” 

As it stands the font-name “ Nasciens”’ cannot 
be readily explained. If I may emend it to 
Nascens, ‘“ young,” “immature,” we are 





immediately reminded that Ammian said 
of Serapio that he was a beardless youth in 
357, and that his efficiency as a leader 
outstripped his years. 

In the ‘ Grand Saint Graal,’ another legend 
of the same cycle, it is at Sarras that we- 
first hear of Seraphé. Sarras, we are told, 
was a@ town on the Euphrates between 
Babylon and “ Salamandre.” Now “ Sala- 
mandre” near the Euphrates, of the Grail 
legend; “Salutaria” in either Syria or: 
Augusta Euphratensis, of the ‘ Notitia 
Dignitatum’; and ‘Salaminias’” on our 
maps of Ceele Syria, reflect one another and 
indicate the same Roman military station. 
The tradition of the name is confused, and, 
in so far as the stories about the Holy Grail 
are concerned, we must not look for accuracy 
in the names of towns or countries. One of 
the countries mentioned in one episode, for 
instance, is “ Hortoblande,” i.e., *Hortdb~-- 
lande <Nortomberlande. If Agenaric-Serapio 
served in Asia Minor in 362, with Wadomari 
and the Almains and Juthungas under 
Julian, he was, of course, still quite young 
when “‘Josephes” baptized him at ‘ Sarras.”” 

The proof and application of all this may 
be drawn from @ synchronistic statement 
made in the ‘Grand Saint Graal’ itself, ed. 
Hucher, 1877, vol. ii. p. 405. That statement 
is to the effect that Seraphé’s son Celidoines 
(referred to in the summary printed above) 
was born at “ Orbérique ”’ during a wonder- 
ful eclipse of the sun. This eclipse actuall 
took place on June 16, 364, at midday. 
first drew attention to the existence of this 
unique record of a fourth-century solar 
eclipse visible in the Britannias, in The 
Atheneum of June 5, 1909, p. 677. Orbérique 
(< *Corberique <Corbenic) is a form of the 
name of the Grail City, 7¢.e., Corbin, or 
Binchester. In this name “ Cor =Car, the 
O.E. rule-right form of British Cair. 

** Celidoines’’ is Old French, the Gallic 
Celidonius. There was a Bishop of Vesontio* 
of this name in the fifth century. ‘‘ Celi- 
donius”’ is also the precursor of the Middle 
Welsh ‘“Celyddon.” He was “ Gwledig,’’ or 
Dux Britanniarum, and his son Kilydd 
married a daughter of Anllawdd Wledig by 
Gwen, daughter of Cunidda Wledig, the 
““Tchionatu Lander”’ of another episode of the 
Grail cycle. Another of Anllawdd’s daughters, 
igra by name, was mother of King Arthur,. 
who was born in 444, and died in 492. All 





* The acute reader will not fail to notice the- 
parallel in the treatment of Latin V in Besancon 
<Vesontio, and _ Binchester (Cérbin) <Vinovia.. 
Cp. also Bazas <Vasate. 
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the genealogical statements in Old Welsh 
legends about these fourth- and fifth-century 
princes are unquestionably worthy of the 
attention of students of the history of the 
Holy Grail and of the period referred to. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND 
GEORGE CHILDS. 


THE splendid and in many respects unique 
collection of Cruikshank’s work formed by 
the late Capt. R. J. H. Douglas, R.N., who 
died in 1913, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 
February, 1911. Though sold as the collec- 
tion of Capt. Douglas, the Captain had 
parted with it to Hornstein, the bookseller of 
Victoria Street—I have heard for 4,000J. 
When sold by auction at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
in 1911 it realized 4,886/. 9s. There were 
1,018 lots, but the last 366 lots, being the 
fifth and sixth days’ sale, were bought en 
bloc by Messrs. Maggs Bros., whose names are 
familiar to your readers, for 800/., and are 
now in America. 

Among the lots were about eighty 
large “scenes”? for the toy or juvenile 
theatre, published by ‘‘ Hodgson & Co.” 
These are the largest and some of the 
finest scenes issued by any publisher; but 
as artistic work I prefer many of West’s 
twopenny scenes—those, for example, in 
‘Black-Eyed Susan’ and ‘Cymon.’ Those 
now in question are 12 in. in height and 
15in. in width. They were sold by Hodgson 
& Co. at 3d. plain, and, I suspect, about 9d. 
coloured. To show these properly a stage 
or “toy theatre” about 2 ft. high and 
2} ft. wide must have been required, as 
side scenes and top drops were also issued, 
much increasing the width and _ height. 
These scenes are all initialled ‘“‘G. C.” For 
many years past I have owned a number of 
them, and naturally have always been 
willing to attribute them to the great 
“George.” But from the first I felt it 
was an impossible attribution on account 
of the style. I was certain that Cruikshank 
would never have drudged away at (for 
example) a dreary landscape, or an interior 
of & room, of such a size as mentioned above, 
sometimes of the most commonplace kind, 
and nearly all in straight lines. He would 
certainly have put a comic twist to a piece 
of wood here and there. I have never seen 
an interior or landscape in this series of 
Hodgson’s that I could attribute to either 
of the Cruikshanks, and certainly not to 
George ; nor do I know any drawing of an 








interior or of a landscape by him. There 
were not any among the splendid collection 
of his works on exhibition at the Royal 
Aquarium after his death in 1878. There- 
fore I have always been on the look-out for 
some indication that would enable me to 
settle whether these Hodgson’s scenes were 
really his. The Aquarium collection was 
sold at Sotheby’s, May 22 and 23, 1902. 

When the Douglas collection was on view, 
I took the opportunity of looking particularly 
at the lots in which Hodgson’s scenes 
occurred. All of them are fine, many of 
them must have looked superb on the stage. 
I have upwards of fifty, but probably one 
hundred were issued. Eighteen scenes and 
four sets of wings were in ‘Richard III.” 
alone. I need hardly say that I have 
numbers of duplicates. After I had in- 
spected the Hodgson prints in the Douglas 
sale, I wrote to the auctioneers expressing 
my doubts, amounting almost to certainty,. 
that these “‘ scenes’ were not Cruikshank’s. 
They replied that “ the question was an open 
one, but as Capt. Douglas considers them to 
be by Cruikshank, we let them go through as 
his.”’ 

There were a few of these scenes at 
another sale at Sotheby’s on July 29, 1914, 
lot 968, of which I ultimately became the 
possessor. On looking them through at 
home I noticed a name I had not observed 
in the auction-room. It is on a set of four 
side scenes—to be used with the scenes—on 
which is the following information :— 

“3d. Plain. Hodgson’s new (inside) cottage 

wings * in ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn,’ No.2; and: 
‘Rob Roy Macgregor,’ &c., Kc. (to be commonly 
used in any scene that requires them). Printed 
April 14, 1823, by Hodgson & Co., 10 Newgate- 
Street.” 
The third wing is signed ‘‘G. Childs.’” 
George Childs signs a scene published by 
Hodgson & Co. in ‘ Richard III.,’ No. 11 of 
April 23, 1822, “‘G. Ch.” A scene in ‘ The: 
Vision of the Sun,’t No. 14 of May 26, 1823, 
bears “‘ G. C—s.”’ Neither of these abbre- 
viations fits Cruikshank. I think the above 
satisfactorily settles the name, and that 
these prints are not by Cruikshank. To judge 
by the style, they are throughout by George: 
Childs. 

George Childs was an antist and scene- 
painter, as were many others of his day ; 





* Since I began this note I have found that these 
‘wings ” are in the Print m, vol. vi. p. 81. 


t+ Acted at Covent Garden for the first time 
April 21, 1823. The author’s name (Farley) was- 
not stated until the 3lst time. I do not find the- 
play in any list. Mr. William Douglas has kindly 
given me this information. 
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gome became celebrated as painters as well 
as scene-painters, e.g., David Roberts, R.A., 
and Clarkson Stanfield. I have no doubt 
that these scenes were replicas of those which 
Childs invented for the plays represented. 
From Algernon Graves’s invaluable ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists,’ 1895, I find Childs ex- 
hibited from 1826 to 1873; so that when he 
did these scenes he was quite a young 
man. I have not seen any obituary notice 
of him. The next time I find his name is to 
“‘ Sketches in the Deccan by Captain P. M. 
Taylor.,..drawn on stone by Weld Taylor, 
E. Moston and George Childs, 1837.” But 
none of these drawings are signed by him, 
unless the initials T. C. are Childs’s, printed 
in mistake for G. C. 
Childs prepared some capital (school) 
drawing books in_ lithography — figures, 
animals, landscapes, and objects. Five are 
in the Art Library, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, all without date, published by 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, printed by J. R. 
Jobbins (1843 2). RatpH THOMAS. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD ROAD. 


(See ante, p. 145.) 


East SIDE. 


*18. Sarah, youngest dau. of John and Eleanor 
Capel of Russell Square, d. Nov. 2, 1822, a. 17. 
The above Eleanor, d. Dec. 18, 1831, a. 58. The 
above John Capel, Esq., d. Dec. 22, 1846, a. 79. 

*19. Charles Reynolds, Lieut.-General in the 
E.I. Co.’s service, d. at Cheltenham, June 24, 
1819, a. 63. He served in India from 1772 to 
1807, with eminent advantage to the public and 
honour to himself. He filled the office of Surveyor- 
General under the Presidency of Bombay, and 
has left for the information of the world a map 
of Hindustan constructed from actual survey by 
himself and assistants, a lasting monument of his 
professional fame. His undaunted courage in 
the field, his persevering industry in the pursuit 
of science, his inflexible integrity in the execution 
of his public duty, were conspicuously manifest. 
Those qualities of his mind were accompanied 
by a heart that was open to the warmest domestic 
affections, and to the most sincere and ardent 
friendship. Living, he was sincerely beloved; 
his loss is deeply lamented. 

20. Elizabeth Sarah, relict of John McCurdy, 
Esq., R.N., d. June 11, 1846, a. 57. Also Charles 
Alexander, fourth son of Lieut.-Col. Edward 
or McCurdy, b. Mar. 30, 1839, d. Feb. 11, 


_ *21. John Williams, Esq., many years resident 
in Newfoundland, d. Jan. 26, 1819, a. 56. 
his wid., d. Feb. 22, 1843, a. 77. 

*22. Anna Maria, eldest dau. of William and 
Anna Maria Lushington, b. 


Abigail, 


Nov. 19, 1808, d. 








23. Capt. Hugh Cathre, d. April 22, 1838, a. 53, 
His only child, Adelaide Rose, d. Mar. 31, 1845, 
a. 10 years 7 months. Claudine Olivia, dau. of 
the late Capt. John Cooke of Calcutta, d. June 26, 
1833, a. 21. Her sister, Amelia Rose Ann, wife 
of Dr. Ambrose Larkworthy of Bombay, d. 
July 17, 1843, a. 33. Her two children, Claudine 
Harriet, d. Mar. 2, 1838, a. 3, and was buried at 
Wyke in Dorset; Amelia Rose Ann, d. Jan. 26, 
1846, a. 14 years 6 months, at Frankfort on the 
Maine, where she is buried. Erected by the 
widow, mother, and sister of the above. Also 
Adelaide Margaret, wid. of Capt. Hugh Cathre, 
and third dau. of Capt. John Cooke, d. July 9, 
1879, a. 79. 

*24. George Cherry, Esq., of Nottingham Place, 
for many years Chairman of the Victualling Board, 
d. Feb. 12, 1815, a. 83. 

25. Elizabeth Jane, w. of Edwin Humby, Esq., 
of Windsor Terrace, Maida Hill, eldest dau. of 
William and Harriet Clark of Cunningham Place, 
St. John’s Wood, d. Sept. 8, 1847, a. 20, leaving a 
dau., a. 3 weeks. 

26. John Simpson Rawson, late Lieut. 63rd 
Bengal N.I., and officiating Dep.-Quartermaster- 
General, who was killed at the head of the second 
division of the Army of the Sutledge, while in the 
gallant discharge of his duty at the Battle of 
Sobraon, Feb. 10, 1846. His father, Sir William 
Rawson, d. Feb. 4, 1827, and was buried in this 
churchyard. 

*27. Peter Cherry, Esq., of Gloucester Place, 
N.R., d. Jan. 10, 1818, a. 84. Elizabeth, his wife, 
survived him only 6 months. 

28. John Gosling, Esq., of Gloucester Place, 
New Road, d. May 17, 1848, a. 84. Elizabeth, 
his wife, youngest dau. of the late George Cherry, 
Esq.,of Nottingham Place, d. Nov. 7, 1829, a. 54. 
George Robert Gosling, Esq., of the Madras Civil 
Service, their second son, d. at Anantpoor, E.I., 
Dec. 20, 1825, a. 25. Eliz. Rosanna Gosling, 
their eldest dau., d. Aug. 22, 1848, a. 44. 

Arms: (Sable ?) on a chevron arg., between 
three crescents or, a lion ramp. gules between ; 
in centre chief an annulet. Impaling: Arg., a 
fesse engrailed gules between three annulets of 
the same. 

29. John Robert Parker of Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, Esq., d. May 26, 1842. Cathe- 
rine, his wife, d. Dec. 31, 1832. John, their 
eldest son, d. Jan. 16. 1834. Elizabeth, their 
eldest dau., d. May 31, 1852. Lieut.-Col. Philip 
Joshua Perceval of the Grenadier Guards, their 
son-in-law, d. Sept. 10, 1847. 

*30. Martha Maria, relict of George Fred. 
Cherry, Esq., the Hon. E. I. Company’s Senior 
Judge of the Court of Appeal at Benares, d. 
Jan. 21, 1849, a. 47. Erected by her only son. 

31. Miss Susanna Gordon, b. Dec. 10, 1753, 
d. Aug. 27, 1831. 

* 32. Charlotte Stratton, spinster, dau. of the 
late Wm. Stratton, Esq., Member of Council at 
Bombay, d. Oct. 11, 1819, a. 43. Her mother, 
Jane Stratton, d. May 15, 1830, a. 79. 

*33. Jane Arbuthnot, dau. of the late Robert 
Arbuthnot, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Trus- 
tees for the improvement of manufactures in 
Scotland, and of Mary Urquhart of Craigston, 
his wife. Born at Edinburgh, April 7, 1763; 
d. in Wimpole Street, Feb. 2, 1819. 

*34. Miss Mary Alston, d. July 4, 1825. William 








Sept. 24, 1816. 


Charles Alston, Esq., Lieut.-Col. H.E.1.C.S., 
Bengal, d. April 1, 1838, a. 77. a 
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*35. Lieut.-General George 
Artillery, d. Mar. 5, 1823, a. 70. 

36. Jane, w. of Robt. Farquhar of Portland 
Place, of Newark, Renfrew, and of the islands of 
Antigua and Grenada, b. at Rotherhithe, Surrey, 
Mar. 26, 1757; d. in Portland Place, Nov. 7, 1834. 
Robert Farquhar, Esq., was born at Kintore, 
Aberdeen, June 19, 1755, and d. at Keswick, 
Jan. 29, 1836. 


Deare, ; Benga 


G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME NOTES ON HERRICK. 


THE references are to Grosart’s edition, but 
Mr. Pollard’s and Prof. Moorman’s have been 
consulted. 

I. 40 (‘How Love came in,’ 1]. 6), “like 
the soule, whole every where.’’—A reference 
to the scholestic doctrine of the soul as 
“tota in toto et tota in qualibet parte.” 

I. 73 (‘ Glide gentle streams,’ stanza 4), 
“the spring’s once drie.’’-—‘‘ Spring’s ” in 
modern spelling would be “ springs ”’ (plural). 

I. 76 (first lines of ‘His Fare-well to 
Sack ’) :— 

Farewell thou Thing, time-past so knowne, so 
deare 

To me, as blood to life and spirit : Neare, 

Nay, _ more neare then kindred, friend, man, 
wie, 

Male to the female, soule to body: Life 

To quick four] action, or the warme soft side 5 

Of the resigning, yet resisting Bride. 

The kisse of Virgins.... 

Soft speech, smooth touch, the lips.... 

These, and a thousand sweets, co’d never be 

So neare, or deare, as thou wast once to me. 10 

Grosart justifies his insertion of “ our” in 
l, 5 :— 

““The meaning is that sack is to the male life 
to quick, 7.e., make lively his action—to the bride 
it is life to make quick or give life to ‘ her soft 
side.’ Hence a distinctive pronoun is required.” 

It seems to me that Grosart’s interpreta- 
tion of ll. 4-6 interrupts the sense. LI. 9 and 
10 show that everything mentioned before 
has been mentioned as an example of seme- 
thing near or dear. I think, therefore, that 
the colon after “body” in |. 4 should be 
disregarded, as one must clearly disregard 
the full stop after ‘“‘ Bride,” and the sense 
should run on: “ more near than life is near 
to quick action, more near than [to the 
bridegroom] the warm soft side,” &e. 

_ It is true that 1. 5 will metrically bear the 
insertion of an extra syllable. But if 

action’ be trisyllabie (ep. ‘* admiration,” 
], 38), the line is not weaker than the last 
line of the poem :— 


I. 174 (‘Fly to my Mistresse, pretty 
pilfring Bee’)—There is an _ interesting 
variant of this first line (not mentioned by 
Prof. Moorman) in Add. MS. 15,227, fo. 3 v. : 

Fly to my Mistresse, yellow-footed bee. 

II. 25 (‘Shapcot! to thee,’ ll. 15, 16) 
“‘to stir | His Spleen,” ¢.e., 1 suppose, to stir 
his mirth, the spleen being the seat of 
laughter. 

II. 37 (‘ No news of Navies,’ 1. 7), ‘‘ wring | 
The free-born Nosthrill of the King.’’—With 
the spelling “‘ wring” for “ ring” cp. that of 
‘“bewray” for “ beray,” II. 196 (‘What 
made that mirth,’ I. 2). 


II. 49 (‘Ah Posthumus!’ stanza 6), 
“although we have | No roofs of Cedar, nor 
our brave Baiw.’—For ‘our brave” one 
would conjecture “ outbrave.”” The word 
“* outbrave,’’ Prof. Moorman tells me, 1s 
used by Herrick more than once. 


Mr. Pollard prints some additional verses 
of this poem from a MS. source. In the last 
verse perhaps “ Smith” is the “J. Smith” 
who was Mennes’s collaborator in the 
‘Musarum Delicie.’ 

II. 61 (‘ Loth to depart,’ Il. 5, 6), “ since 
time a thousand cares| And griefs hath 
fil’de upon my silver hairs.’’—‘‘ Fil'de” is 
explained by Grosart ‘‘ =defiled,’’ Pollard 
prints it “ fill’d.” I should read “ pil’de” 
(=piled). 

Il. 74 (‘ Till I shall come again,’ Il. 65» 
66), “The Phesant, Partridge, Gotwit, Reeves 
Ruffe, Raile, | The Cock, the Curlew, and the 
quaile.’—Cp. Ben Jonson, Epigram C1, 
‘Inviting a Friend to Supper ’ : “ I'll tell you 
....Of partridge, pheasant, woodcock and 
godwit, | Knat, rail and ruff.” 

II. 105 (‘ After the Feast,’ Il. 27, 28), 
“‘farre more | Soft then the finest Lemster 
ore.”’—‘‘ Lemster ore” is explained by 
Grosart as ‘“ Leominster wool.” Cp. Jd. 
Howell, ‘ Epistole Ho-eliane,’ iv. 28 :— 

““T know, being so near Lemster’s-Ore, that you 
dwell in a gentle Soil, which is good for Cheese, 
as well as for Cloth.” 

III. 165 (‘Tell us, thou clear’).—Cp. 
Song of Solomon vi. 1-3. 

Ill. 204 (‘Is this a Fast ?*).—Cp. 
Isaiah viii. 4-7. 

Mr. Pollard’s edition, IT. 270 (‘ Charon, O 
Charon ’).—Eucosmia, or Lord Hastings’s 
betrothed, was seemingly a daughter of Sir 
Theodore Turquet de Mayerne. See-Dorothy 
Osborne’s Letters and Judge Parry’s note on 
Letter 28 (‘‘ Everyman’s Library ’’). 





Hereafter, shall smell of the Lamp, not thee. 


G. C. Moore Smrrs. 
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“* REMAINDER.” —This word was in com- 
mon use in the book-trade in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, as is evidenced 
from the following extract from the Report 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat in 1802 to consider the 
reasons for the high price of paper :— 

“Mr. William Cobbett, Bookseller and Printer 
states that he has been a bookseller and printer 
in England since the summer of 1800; that to the 
present period his trade has encreased both in 
England and to America; that he does not. con- 
ceive the general trade to have been diminished by 
any operation of the duty of 24d. per Ib. on print- 
ing paper imposed in April, 1801; and that he is 
engaged in a large publication which he could go 
on with to advantage, even if that duty was 
doubled. Being asked, if the trade to America did 
not in part consist of remainders of editions? he 
said, 1t did....... ss 
The above is taken from ‘ Reports from 
Committees of the House of Commons,. 1793- 
1802,’ vol. xiv. p. 165, col. 1. The document 
contains some very interesting particulars 
relating to conditions of the stationery and 
err med trades at the date above mentioned. 

vidence was given by the representatives 
of at least two firms whose names are well 
known in the paper trade at this moment. 
The earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
illustrating this meaning of the word “ re- 
mainder” is dated 1873. KB. ke. 


“THE Broap ARROW”: THE KING’s 
Mark. (See 11 S§S. ix. 481.)—During a 
recent visit to Australia I had, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. W. H. Ifould, Principal 
Librarian of the Public Library of New 
South Wales, an opportunity of prose- 
cuting a further search as to when the 
broad arrow was first stamped upon 
prisoners’ clothing. 

Although the date was not ascertained, 
the following two extracts, taken from The 
Sydney Gazette, are interesting, as they bear 
‘upon the subject of the desirability of a 
distinctive dress or badge being worn by 
the prisoners, and this is urged even as late 
as 1837 :— 

**7, For the purpose of avoiding, as much as 
. possible, the necessity for resorting to Corporal 

unishments, His Excellency has deemed it 
advisable to establish Government Gaol Gangs at 
the three principal Townships in the Interior ; 
and to these places of Peslkaneh, Convicts found 
guilty of serious Offences are to be sent, to be em- 
es at hard Labour for a limited Period of 
Veeks, or Months, according to the measure of 
their Offences, instead of undergoing Corporal 
Chastisement: and in order to brand their ill 
Conduct with a public Mark of Disgrace and to 
distinguish them from the better behaved, the 
are to be clothed in a party-coloured Dress, half 
Black and half White, which they are to wear at 





all Times during the time they are sentenced for.’’ 
—Sydney Gazette and Government General Orders, 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 1814. 

Speaking of the impropriety of permitting 
convicts to dress (in Sydney) in the pre- 
posterous manner hitherto allowed them, 
the writer goes on to state that 


‘“‘in England the convict is provided with a 
particular clothing, which shews at once the man 
to be a convict. But he no sooner sets his foot on 
this blessed soil, than he gets, in outward appear- 
ance at least, metamorphosed from the prisoner to 
the gentleman, as if the country he is exiled to for 
his crimes, is to be to him a desirable place of re- 
sidence, instead of one of penal restraint. 

“Such unquestionably is the fact in hundreds of 
instances, and this is the way in which transporta- 
tion is made ‘ worse than death’! 

“Double and treble convicted scoundrels are 
allowed to infest our streets with long coats and 
Wellington boots 

**Now, we cannot see the necessity of altering 
the dress of the convicts from the proper grey suit 
of coarse cloth to the supefrfine blue and black.... 

‘*They should......one and all be compelled to 
wear a distinguishing badge, and be very severely 
dealt with, if ever found without this necessary 
appendage to their dress....... The love of dress is 
carried to as great an extent among the male 
prisoners, as among the female. : 

‘* We have seen them dressed most fashionably ! 

How truly singular will such an announcement as 
this sound in the ears of our English readers! It 
will show them that under the present fostering 
local government, the life of the convict is in many 
respects an enviable one; that in nine cases out of 
ten they better their condition by being sent to 
Botany ay. 
‘We do unhesitatingly affirm, that, take them 
as a body, they are far better off than the labouring 
class of the Mother Country.”—Sydney Gazette, 
Thursday, April 20, 1837, p. 2. 


E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


VISSCHER’S ‘ VIEW OF Lonpon.’—Accord- 
ing to Mr. T. F. Ordish, “‘ the identity of the 
engraver who first produced this very fine 
picture of London requires elucidation” 
(London Topographical Record, vol. vi., 
1909). 

The view is signed “‘ J. C. (or C. J.) Visscher 
delineavit,”’ the three initials being combined 
in a monogram. Mr. Ordish assumed that 
the artist was “ Nicholas John” Visscher, 
meaning thereby Claes Jansz_ Visscher, 
while according to Dr. Alfred v. Wurzbach’s 
‘ Niederlaendisches Kuenstler - Lexikon ’ 
(1910) the way the initials are placed and 
formed in a monogram seems to point to 
Jan Claesz Visscher, the father of Claes, who . 
was busy at Amsterdam at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

I must point out that final z and sz stand 
for zoon (z.e., the son of). Hence, even if 





Mr. Ordish has picked out the right man, he 
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has given him the wrong name, his right 
name being Nicholas Johnson Visscher in 
English. 

As regards the date, according to Mr. 
‘Ordish the view was published “‘ Amstelodami 
x officina Judoci Hondii sub signo Canis 
Vigilis Anno 1616.” There is no difficulty 
bout this date, even if the ‘ D.N.B.’ is right 
in stating that Jodocus Hondius died on 
Feb. 10, 1611, because the firm was carried 
on by the younger Jodocus. 

Further, Hondius is the Latinized form of 
Hondt (a dog), and the shop sign of the 
Watchful Dog was a pun on the pro- 
prietor’s name. The younger Visscher had 
for his shop sign in the Kalverstraat a 
fisherman, another punning sign. 

So far it is all plain sailing, but the name 
“Ludovicus Hondius [or Bondius on some 
eopies} Lvsit.” in one of the panels on the 
view still remains a riddle. “ Lusit.’’ may 
stand for ‘“‘ Lusitanus,’’ but the individual 
has not yet been identified. L. L. K. 


MacavLtay’s Prince Titt. — Lord 
Macaulay, in his essay on Croker’s edition 
‘of Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ ridicules Croker’s 
words, “The ‘History of Prince Titi’ was 
said to be the autobiography of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales,’’ by saying that that com- 
position ‘‘was certainly never published.’’ 
It is worth recording, however, that the 
British Museum contains a copy of Macaulay 
(the American edition) which belonged to 
the Hon. Thomas Grenville: He has anno- 
tated Macaulay’s denial with these marginal 
words: ‘It was [published]; and I have it. 
T. G.” CyRIL. 


Count Litzow, a GREAT BoHEMIAN MAN 
or Letrers.—A large circle of scholars will 
feel profound regret at the death at Montreux 
of Count Liitzow, D.Litt.Oxon., the historian 
of Prague and Bohemia, and biographer of 
John Hus. He gave the IIchester Lectures 
on the Bohemian historians at Oxford, and 
was @ frequent contributor to English and 
Bohemian reviews on the life, literature, and 
politics of his country. A few years ago he 
made a wide lecturing tour of the American 
universities. The Count possessed the free- 
dom of Prague, the silver medal of that city, 
and many other distinctions. He was a 
prominent figure in the London season. 

A number of English visitors have been 
welcomed at the Chateau de Zampach, in 
North-East Bohemia, where the Emperor 





Charles IV. in person hanged a robber baron. 
The Count and Countess delighted to point 
out memorials of past days, including a | 


| in the British Isles ? 


whipping-post for captured Hussites, and to 
amuse guests with the story of the ghost—a 
youthful monk immured alive—who haunted 
the corridor. Bohemia is vastly poorer by 
the loss of a distinguished son. 
Francis P. MarcHant. 
Streatham. 





Oucries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THINKING IN FRENcH.—I wish one of your 
readers could explain the following passage 
in Swinburne’s ‘ Chastelard,’ I i. :— 

Mary Hamilton. You praise her in too lover-like 

a wise 
For women that praise women... 

Mary Seyton. You think too much in French. 
My first idea was that Swinburne alluded to 
something in Brantéme; but,as Brantéme 
expressly states that the “loving praise” 
was an Italian custom only recently intro- 
duced in France—a statement which the 
study of literature fully justifies—the “ think- 
ing too much in French” remains a riddle. 
There are many more riddles in Swinburne, 
at least for the non-English reader; but I 
would like to know if that particular one has 
been discussed and found a solution. 

S. REINACH. 

Paris. 


Status oF THE TENANT FAarMER.—To 
what social class does the farmer, the man 
who rents land, in Great Britain belong ? 
A definite idea cannot be gained from 
varying authors, who mention the individual 
or the class. 

This is peculiarly so in the case of the 
Scotch farmer. For instance, Robert Burns 
is almost always referred to as a peasant ; 
yet in ‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Family 
of Robert Burns,’ by Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. (1877), it is stated in the Preface: 
“his immediate ancestors were yeomen,” 


Conn., U.S.A. 


CHANELHOUSE: IoN: ORMONDY: TwISA- 
DAY.—These unusual surnames occur in the 
Account Book of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor in 
Furness, which I am editing for the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Are the names 
common in the Furness district or elsewhere 
NORMAN PENNEY. 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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THE FAMILY OF JENKINSON, BARONETS OF 
HAWKESBURY AND Earts oF LIVERPOOL.— 
I am about to compile a history of this 
family. I should be glad to get into com- 
munication with any persons who may be 
interested, or who may be able to give me 
information as to the whereabouts of pictures, 
papers, tombs, &e. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. DENNY. 
3 Lincoln Street, Chelsea, 8. W. 


AUTHOR OF MoTTo WANTED.—Who is the 
author of the following ?— 
The beauty of the house is order ; 
The blessing of the house is contentment ; 
The glory of the house is hospitality. 


E. W. P. 
THE Kinc’s Cock-Crower.—I have the 
following extract from some unknown 


source :— 

* Among the ancient customs of this country 
one of matchless absurdity was continued even to 
so late a period as the reign of George the First. 
During Lent, an ancient officer of the crown, 
styled the King’s Cock-Crower, crowed the hour 
each night within the precincts of the palace. On 
the Ash Wednesday after the Accession of the 
House of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George the Second, sat down to supper, this 
officer abruptly entered the apartment, and, in a 
voice resembling the shrill pipe of a cock, crowed 
‘Past ten o’clock.’ The astonished prince, at 
tirst conceiving it to be a premeditated insult, rose 
to resent the affront; but upon the nature of the 
ceremony being explained to him, he was satisfied. 
Since that period this silly custom, which was 
introduced to remind the Court of their errors, by 
that clarion which called back Peter to repentance, 
has been discontinved.’”’ 

What foundation is there for this curious 
narrative ? Ernest H. H. SxHortina. 

Broseley. 


[See the authorities cited at 10 S. iii. 312.] 


A SMOKERS’ SUPERSTITION.—What is the 
origin of the extremely common superstition 
against lighting three cigarettes with one 
match ? Hundreds of times I have seen 
two cigarettes lit up, and then the match 
solemnly blown out lest it should light the 
third; but if there are four cigarettes to 
light there is no objection ! 

PRIVATE BRADSTOW. 


‘‘ MARKSMAN.” —I have a@ copy of a 
work on sport entitled ‘The Dead Shot,’ 
by Marksman, Longman & Co., 1861. 
Can any of your readers tell me who 
Marksman was? The last edition was 
published in 1882. I have consulted 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and also 
the British Museum Catalogue, but neither of 
them gives any information. 

8. O. Kenny. 





SouTHEY ON PoreRy: DoustruLt READ- 
Inac.—Southey’s letter, Feb. 21, 1801, to 
C. W. Wynn :— 

*‘T hate and abhor [Popery]from the bottom of 

my soul, and the only antidote is poison The 
monastic establishments in England ought to be 
dissolved ; as for the priests, they will, for the most 
part, find their way into France; they who remain 
should not be suffered to recruit, and would soon 
die away in peace. I half fear a breach of the 
Union, perhaps another rebellion, in that wretched 
country.”’ 
Should ‘‘ England ’—so printed, however, 
in Southey’s letters edited by his son; and 
now in the Oxford University Press selection, 
edited by Maurice H. Fitzgerald—be “ Ire- 
land ”’ ? W. F. P. STockKLeEy. 

University College, Cork. 


Cuitp’s Srory-Book Wantep.—In my 
childhood—probably about 1856—I read a 
child’s book of which I forget the title and 
everything else, except that (1) the 
Napoleonic wars furnished the background ; 
(2) the fact that Prussia was the staunch 
ally of England was strongly emphasized ; 
(3) some children, Prussian and English, 
with whose fortunes the tale was chiefly 
concerned, were, with seniors, in @ tilted 
cart on a dark night—in mortal dread of the 
French soldiery whom they were endeavour- 
ing to evade. 

I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can help me to the title, author, and 
publisher of the work. DARSANANI. 


RocHarD, ARTIST IN WAX PORTRAITS.— 
Is anything known of an artist of this name 
who executed miniature portraits in relief in 
coloured wax, and when the art was first 
practised ? I possess a portrait of Robert 
Price, Esq., signed and dated ‘ Rochard, 
1813.” LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO J. C. HOTTEN’S EDITION 
or ‘GERMAN PopuLaR Stories.’—Is there 
any bibliographical record of these, or can any 
reader tell me whether these illustrations 
(known as the ‘ Ruskin Grimm,” 1848) 
are considered in any way remarkable ? 

I have a large-paper copy of this issue, the 
illustrations in which are described as proof 
impressions. 

I should think that if the designs had been 
reproduced by lithography or by some other 
purely mechanical process, devoid of in- 
dividuality, proof impressions would have 
been valueless. Are they the result of pure 
| direct etching in the same sense as Cruik- 
shank’s own designs for the original issues 
of 1823-6 are ? C. Horton. 
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JoHN CLEAVE.—Could any of your readers 
tell me anything about the life of John 
Cleave after 1847? Cleave was one of the 
six working-men on the committee of twelve 
working-men and members of Parliament, 
from which the People’s Charter emanated 
in 1838. He was a Radical publisher and 
bookseller, and suffered imprisonment for 
selling “‘unstamped”’ publications at his 
place of business at 1 Shoe Lane, E.C. I 
cannot find any references to his doings later 
than 1847 or so. Cleave is referred to in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1902, but there is nothing about 
the date of his death, &c. 

JuLius WEST. 


Worrice Famity.—John Wolrige of 
Brompton, near Gillingham, had a son Henry 
Perkins Wolrige. In Phillimore’s ‘ Index to 
Change of Name’ (p. 352) there is this 
entry: “‘ Wolrige-Gordon : Gordon-Wolrige, 
Henry, previously Perkins (Lyon Reg. ix. 
17 March, 1873).” Did he ever bear the 
surname of Perkins only ? What were the 
origins of his father ? J. M. Burtocs. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


“THE DOGS OF WAR ARE STRAINING AT 
THE LEASH, and I wot not what may happen 
when once they are let loose.”” Can any of 
your correspondents tell me if the above is 
the accurate form of the well-known 
paraphrase of ‘‘ Let slip the dogs of war” 
(‘Julius Cesar,’ Act ITI. se. i.)? Also 
am I correct in believing that the quotation 
is from a speech of Mr. John Bright’s, before 
the Crimean War ? 

FrRaNcES G. BURMESTER. 
21 Rugby Mansions, Kensington, W. 


Canon LAw AND ECCLESIASTICAL DEVO- 
LUTION OF PROPERTY.—Which are the best 
books to consult on this subject ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Capt. Kane Witiiam Horneck, the 
father of Goldsmith’s “ Little Comedy,” “‘ the 
Jessamy Bride,” and “‘ the Captain in Lace.”’ 
When and whom did he marry? I should 
be glad also to ascertain the place and full 
date of his death, which is said to have 
occurred in 1792. G. F. R. B. 


STaNDIsH Famity.—Where can I get a 
popular history of the Standish family of 
Standish, near Wigan, Lancs? A _ small 
book or pamphlet preferred. 

GWENDOLINE GOODWIN. 

Snaithfield, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

{Several works containing information about the 
family are namedat 8 §. iii. 458.] 








AvutTHors WantTEeD.—In the late Joseph 
Hatton’s ‘ Pippins and Cheese,’ 1868, there 
are two references to “ a work of fiction, not 
sufficiently well known, entitled ‘ Agaynst ye 
Streame’”’; no further particulars being 
given, except that it was “a comparatively 
modern work.” I have been unable to find 
the book, and should be obliged for infor- 
mation about it. There is a novel ‘ Against 
the Stream,’ but this does not seem to have 
been published till 1873. W. B. H. 


I beg your assistance in discovering the 
poem of which this is the one verse I 
remember :— 

Only a dream of the days gone by, 
Only a star in a fading sky, 
Only a lamp in an angel’s hand 
To light my way to a far-off land. 
H. Austin Cow. 
4 Portland Mansions, Addison Bridge Place, W, 


M. Grittion, Artist.—A female portrait 
in crayon, of exquisite technique, is signed 
by this artist and dated 1841. The name is 
not in Bryan’s ‘Dictionary.’ I shall be 
grateful for any information about the artist 
—probably, 1 think, Belgian. 

Hue SADLER. 


R. ORMOND AT CHELSEA AND KENSINGTON, 
1725.—A letter before me, dated ‘* Octo- 
ber 30th, London, 1725,” is addressed to 
John Edwards at Trefgorn by Haverfordwest 
Bagg in Pembrokeshire, South Wales, and 
is signed R: Ormond. It deals with the 
collection of rents, payments, &c., without 
identification of place except in a postscript: 

‘*Wee shall get in what Rent is due, and at 
yeaster wee shall call a court at Kensyington 
and Karls Court and at Chelsy, where I shall go 
soone. 

Is this a member of the Butlerfamily ? I 

cannot trace in Faulkner’s histories his 

association with the localities named. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Frres at ALRESFORD, Hants.—Fires in 
this town have been numerous. In 1620 one 
broke out at the Swan Hotel, when a great 
part of West Street was burnt down; and 
on May 1, 1678, West Street was ablaze— 
three houses and back buildings being burnt 
to the ground. Then, in 1689, May Day 
was celebrated with another big fire in the 
““ Soke,” when the dwellings of 117 families, 
with the church and Market House, were con- 
sumed. The damage, by the oaths of sufferers, 
amounted to upwards of 24,5007. Curious to 
say, in 1736, within a few hours of May Day, 
West Street was again visited by fire, when 
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thirty houses, with barns and outhouses, were 
destroyed. The damage caused by this fire 
was estimated at 5,000/. 

Where can I find a detailed account of the 
last two fires mentioned, and also a list of 
sufferers, with amount of damage sustained ? 

F. K.P. 





Replies. 


DEATH WARRANTS. 
(12 S. i. 49, 111, 157.) 


As Mr. Horace Bieacktey thinks that 
more information on this subject would be 
interesting, I will add something to my 
former reply. What is commonly under- 
stood as a death warrant is a document, 
signed by the sovereign, and addressed 
to the Sheriffs and Governor of the Gaol, 
which orders them to carry out the sen- 
tence of death passed by a court of law 
on @ criminal, and without which the sentence 
could not be carried out. No one has yet 
been able to give a reference to such a 
document. I referred to the cases of Lady 
Jane Grey, and Mary Queen of Scots, and 
these are, no doubt, over and over again 
spoken of as cases in which Mary in the one 
ease, and Elizabeth in the other, signed a 
death warrant. 

First, was Harrison Ainsworth right in 
stating that Queen Mary signed a death 
warrant for the execution of Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband ? ‘ The Tower of London’ 
is ‘a historical romance,” and does not 
pretend to be historically correct. The 
story the author tells is this. Simon 
Renard, the Ambassador from the 
Emperor Charles V., and the Queen were 
alone together when “he placed before her 
the warrant for the execution of Jane and 
her husband.”” After some conversation the 
Queen said :— 

*“* If sign this warrant I may destroy my own 
happiness.’...... Renard said, ‘Not only your throne 
may be endangered, if you suffer them to live, but 
the Catholic religion.’ ‘True,’ replied Mary, ‘I 
will no longer hesitate.’ And she attached her 
signature to the warrant.’’—P. 351. 

Harrison Ainsworth gives no authority for 
this conversation. Which of the two, the 
Queen or Renard, related this afterwards ? 
Where is there any record of it to be found ? 
When Jane and her husband were charged 
with high treason, they were taken to the 
Guildhall in the City, and on being arraigned 











before the justices of Oyer and Terminer they 
pleaded guilty, and were in due form sen- 
tenced to death on Nov. 3, 1553. The 

ing out of the sentence was suspended ; 
but when the Queen finally determined, after 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion, not to exercise 
the prerogative of mercy in their favour, 
the sentence was carried out in due course 
on Feb. 12, 1554, and the judgment of’ the 
Court and the precept referred to by 
Blackstone Piva what was, so to speak, a 
death warrant. 

It is said (1 Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ p. 731) 
that Morgan, one of the judges at the trial, 
was so affected after the execution that 
“he died raving.” Morgan was Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Foss, in 
‘ The Judges of England,’ gives the following 
account of this :— 

‘*His removal from the bench before his death 
gives some weight to the story that he became mad 
from the bitter remembrance of the dreadful sen- 
tence he had pronounced upon Lady Jane, and 
that in his raving he cried continually to have her 
taken away from him (Holinshed, iv. 23).” 

In my reply, the passage I quoted 
ante, p. 112, from Blackstone’s ‘ Commen- 
taries, title ‘Of Execution,’ shows that 
there was no necessity for the Queen to 
sign any death warrant. I invite attention 
to that chapter, and to the authorities cited 
therein. 

With regard to Mary, Queen of Scots, MR. 
Horace BLeAcKiEy refers to Froude’s 
‘History of England,’ where a circum- 
stantial account is given of the signing of 
the warrant for her execution by Queen 
Elizabeth. The trial at Fotheringay of the 
Queen of Scots was in October, 1585, under 
a special Commission, and she was sentenced 
to death. The Lords and Commons “‘ voted 
unanimously that there was no other course 
but execution.’ Elizabeth was at first 
unwilling that the execution should be 
carried out, but at last she consented, and 
ordered Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
to be prepared for carrying out of the 
execution. That document has been pre- 
served, and it will be found in 1 Howell’s 
‘State Trials,’ p. 1202 e¢ seg., and in 
1 Hargrave’s ‘State Trials,’ 162. It is a 
State document, and ought to be carefully 
studied. It is dated Feb. 1, 1587—the day 
when Elizabeth is said by Froude to have 
signed a death warrant which Davison, her 
secretary, fetched from his room, and which 
was afterwards taken to the Lord Chancellor 
to be sealed, and then to be sent to the 
persons to whom it was addressed in order 
that it might be acted upon. The Letters 
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Patent are addressed to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and four others, and they recite the 
sentence, the approval thereof by Parlia- 
ment, and the reasons why execution should 
be done upon the Queen of Scots. They 
then order that execution should be done on 
her, and they further declare that the 
Letters Patent shall be “‘a full sufficient 
Warrant and Discharge for ever” for what 
was done under them. The conclusion is 
as follows :— 

“In witness whereof we have caused these our 
letters to be made patent. Yeoven at our manor 
of Greenwich the Ist day of February in the 29th 
year of our reign.” 
This is signed ‘“‘ Elizabeth,” and has, as all 
Letters Patent must have, the Great Seal 
attached. This is really not a document 
which derives its authority solely from the 
signature of the Queen, but is a State docu- 
ment approved of by her ministers. It has 
been suggested that the Lord Chancellor was 
got by a trick to attach the Great Seal, and 
that he did not know that he was authorizing 
the execution ; but this isclearly not the fact. 
Froude gives Davison as his authority for 
his account of the signing of the warrant 
by Queen Elizabeth, but on reading such 
account carefully I do not think that it can 
be strictly relied upon. This is, however, 
not the place to give my reasons for my 
opinion. 

In 1757 a court martial found Admiral 
Byng guilty for that ‘he did not do his 
utmost to take, seize, and destroy the ships 
of the French King,” &c., and he was 
sentenced “‘to be shot to death.” The 
King having consented that the sentence 
should be carried into execution, the Lords 
of the Admiralty sent a warrant to the 
Admiral (the Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth) to carry it into execution, and they 
signed the warrant, and not the King. 


Moore’s description of the Prince Regent 
at breakfast is amusing :— 

The table spread with tea and toast. 
Death warrants, and The Morning Post. 

The King clearly did not sign the “ Re- 
corder’s Report.” What Mr. Horace 
BLEACKLEY refers to as the ‘‘ Report’ on the 
case of Henry Fauntleroy the forger should 
be called the Recorder’s warrant to the 
Sherifis and the Governor of Newgate 
directing them to do execution. The form 
taken from Bell’s Weekly Messenger is not 
correct. The true form of such a warrant 
is in the appendix to vol. iv. of Blackstone. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 








Years ago some one told me of a most 
unsavoury crime for which the death 
penalty was awarded (I entirely forget the 
particulars), and that the sentence could 
not be carried out until the case and judg- 
ment had been (as usual) submitted to the 
Queen. But the Queen, who had only just 
come to the throne, was a young girl, and it 
was unthinkable that such a case should be 
submitted to her. So an Act was hurried 
through Parliament to spare her such an 
outrage. Sm Harry Poranpd cites the 
Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 77, which 
seems to fit in with what was toldme. He 
quotes Stephen as writing that one reason 
for altering the practice was “ because it 
would have been indecent and practically 
impossible to discuss with a woman the 
details of many crimes then capital.” 
Probably Str Harry Poxranp knows the 
facts, but as he does not mention the fore- 
going, and your other correspondents also 
make no reference to it, I may perhaps be 
excused for this addition to his instructive 
reply. D 


I have in my possession an original death 
warrant, dated 1773, for a soldier “‘ to be 
shot to death” for desertion. He belonged 
to the East India Company’s forces, and was 
tried ’and sentenced by a court martial 
presided over by the Governor of Bengal. 
The document is addressed to Lieut.-Col. 
Hugh Grant, is signed by each (?) member 
of the court martial, and sealed with the 
seal of the Company. Jo ee 





WarREN Hastines (12 8. i. 148).— 
Hastings landed at Plymouth on June 13, 
1785, and the following day went to London, 
where for a while he settled in @ house in 
St. James’s Place, which he hired ready 
furnished. Afterwards he went into another, 
similarly fitted up, in Wimpole Street. 
Wishing for a more suitable residence, he 
purchased Beaumont Lodge, on the skirts 
of Windsor Forest, whither he went as soon 
as it was ready. Here he spent the next 
two or three years. Further information on 
his life may be obtained from that excellent 
work by Gleig, ‘Memoirs of the Life of 
Warren Hastings,’ London, 1841, 3 vols. 

E. E. BARKER. 


Apparently during the years 1786-7 he 
lived at Windsor, with a town house in 
Wimpole Street. In 1788 he purchased the 
old manor house of his family and 650 acres 
of land at Daylesford in Worcestershire. 





Inner Temple. 


A. R. Baytey. 
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Soon after his return from India in June’ 
1785, Hastings took a furnished house in 
St. James’s Place, whence he removed to 
Wimpole Street. He subsequently pur- 
chased Beaumont Lodge, Old Windsor. In 
the second year of his trial he sold the 
Windsor estate, and purchased the lease of 
1 Park Lane, where he remained until 1797, 
when he retired to Daylesford. The Park 
Lane house, which was afterwards known as 
No. 40, was pulled down in September, 1915. 
G. F. R. B. 


Purley Hall, Berks; Beaumont Lodge’ 
Windsor; see ‘ Royal Berks Militia,’ by 
E. E. Cope. E. E. Cope. 


*THE TommraD * (12 8. i. 128, 175).—H.’s 
letter at the latter reference would seem to 
convey the impression that the lines he 
quotes about “the Wicked Earl,” in Rotten 
Row emanated from the pen of Lord 
Winchilsea. As a matter of fact they come 
from the ‘Chaunt of Achilles* which ap- 
peared originally in The New Sporting 
Magazine of September, 1838, and was 
written by the late Ralph Bernal Osborne. 
I quote the full stanza :— 

Whilst on his switch-tail’d bay, with wandering eye, 
Attenuated W—— canters by ; 

His character how difficult to know, 

A compound of psalm tunes and Tally-ho! 

A forward rider, half inclined to preach, 

Tho’ not dispos’d to practice as to teach, 

An amorous lover with the saintly twist, 

And now a sportsman, now an organist. 

There was a lively controversy for many 
years as to who was the author of this clever 
lampoon on leading people of that day, and 
had it been known it would probably have 
been a case of ‘‘ coffee and pistols for two.” 
However, the vexed question was finally 
solved after Bernal Osborne’s death, when 
@ note in his handwriting on a copy of the 


magazine was found as follows: “ Re- 
ceived from Editor for ‘Chaunt of Achilles,’ 
isi” Wi~LoucHBY MAycock. 


OTHELLO: GABRIEL CHaAPpuys (11 S. xii. 
460; 128.i. 16).—Limut. JAGGARD, in answer- 
ing my query concerning the original source 
of ‘ Othello,’ refers me to his invaluable 
Shakesperean bibliography. Although I 
carefully read through each item, and like- 
wise consulted the index, I failed to trace 
any mention of Gabriel Chapuys’s translation 
of Cinthio’s tale of Othello. I am most 


desirous of reading this French version, and 
shall be grateful to any one who can direct 
me where a copy can be found. 

MAURICE JONAS. 











Sm Donatp STEwart’s AFGHAN ADVEN- 
TURE (12 S. i. 149).—I do not know what is 
meant by a “ good military authority,” but 
I can give some account of Donald Stewart’s 
march from Kandahar, as I took part in it 
for some of the way. The difference between 
the two marches lay in the conditions. 
Stewart started from Kandahar in the depth 
of a very cold mountain winter, with an 
army that had marched without ceasing 
from the Indus, 400 miles, through a country 
without supplies in the ordinary sense. He 
took with him just what troops came to 
hand and a more or less exhausted animal 
transport. He followed on the heels of the 
Afghan forces, whose notion of commissariat 
was indiscriminate pillage of the peasantry 
en route. The result of the conditions was 
that there was no food or fodder on the 
ground at all, and the villagers were not only 
afraid to offer supplies to an’ army of any 
kind, but carefully hid everything they 
possessed. Commissariat was therefore very 
difficult, and it took time to get the peasants 
to see that we paid for all supplies in cash. 
Meanwhile, Stewart went on ahead at that 
breakneck speed which broke down so 
successfully all opposition on his route, 
although he had the additional disadvantage 
that the country was brand-new to every one 
concerned in the march. 

On the other hand, Roberts came down 
from Kabul with well-rested picked troops 
in the spring, when food and fodder were 
abundant on the ground, when the people 
en route had learnt to trade eagerly with a 
British -led army, and when the way was 
well known to the staff. The conditions were 
infinitely easier for Roberts than for Stewart. 
And it must not be forgotten that it was 
Stewart who sent him, though he might have 
gone himself and gained all the kudos. 
Roberts never pretended to forget the 
obligation. 

When both marches were well over, and 
one could get at the facts, I remember 
comparing the marches Roberts made down 
the hill with those that Stewart had made 
up the hill for the distance I knew personally, 
and I found that they practically coincided. 
In the conditions, many an old soldier has 
long thought Stewart’s march by far the 
finer achievement. 

The reason that all the honours went to 
Roberts’s force was purely political. A 
change of Government at home made it 
desirable for the party in power to belittle 
all the army’s actions in Afghanistan after 
Stewart’s exploit, and later on to belaud 
| everything that Roberts did as the result of 
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its own wiser counsels. Every one concerned 
at the time suffered by the non-recognition 
of Stewart’s feat. I know, because my 
own little honour in connexion therewith was 
delayed about four years, and then granted 
in a shamefaced, backhanded manner to save 
the face of the powers that were at the time. 

It is all nearly forty years ago now, and 
not very important history, but still your 
question has reminded me of an old contro- 
versy. Hence this note. 

I do not give my name, as both Sir Donald 
Stewart and Lord Roberts were personal 
friends, and I worked for both. Therefore I 
do not wish to be drawn into any fresh 
controversy about them. R. C. T. 


‘THe Vicar oF Bray’ (11 S. xii. 453; 
12 S. i. 12, 72, 139).—In 1885 (6 S, xi. 167) 
Mr. G. H. PALMER wrote that the song refers 
toa 
“period commencing in the reign of Charles IT. and 
lasting until ‘the illustrious House of Hanover,” 
He went on :— 

‘*Now it is not so well known that there was a 
Vicar of Bray, unknown to fame, who was vicar 
during the exact_period covered by the song...... 
Lok yhame was Francis Carswell...... He died in 

Ud. 


A little later (ibid., p. 255) G. F. R. B. 
wrote :— 

“1f Francis Carswell died in 1709......I fail to see 
how he could have been the Vicar of Bray ‘ during 
the exact period covered by the song’; for as 
George I. did not come to the throne until Aug. 1, 
1714, Francis Carswell would have been apparently 
unable to acknowledge him as his ‘lawful king.’ ”’ 

This year (ante, p. 12) Mr. Patmer 
writes :— 

“Tt is not perhaps generally known that there 

was a Vicar of Bray who to a great extent co- 
incides with the song.” 
He gives a copy of the very interesting 
inscription on Carswell’s tombstone, in 
which it is recorded that he was Vicar of 
Bray for 42 years, and died in his 70th year, 
Aug. 24, 1709. 

I wrote (ante, p. 72) that the dates of 
Carswell (and others) do not fit in with a 
vicar alleged to have lived temp. Charles II.- 
George I. Now (ante, p. 139) Mr. Parmer 
writes: ‘‘ He [Carswell] therefore, as I said 
before, is contemporaneous with the song.’ 
Presumably ‘“ before” refers to 1885. 

There are six stanzas in the song. The 
fifth begins :— 

When George in pudding-time came o’er. 


The last refers to the “ illustrious House of 
Hanover,” and to “ George my lawful king.” 
I cannot see how a vicar who died five years 


before George I. landed in England can have 
been contemporaneous with a song of which 
two-sixths concern George I., who at the 
time of Carswell’s death was merely Elector 
of Hanover. That Carswell “to a great 
extent coincides with the song,” 7.e., with 
four-sixths of it, is evident, but he does not 
coincide with the whole song. 

In November last the present Vicar of 
Bray wrote to me, in reply to an inquiry 
about Carswell, saying :— 

‘*Tf Kerry’s statement is true that Carswell’s 
successor was institu to the vicarage Sept. 29, 
1709 (‘ Hundred of Bray,’ p. 59), this seems further 
evidence that Caswall dia not remain Vicar of 
Bray till ‘George in pudding-time came o’er.’” 

There was a little error in my reply (ante, 
p- 72). CuTHBEertT BEDE was not the only 
correspondent in 6 8. xi. who went to the 
original source of the story about the 
“officer of Col. Fuller's regiment.” A 
correspondent using the initials H. 8. (p. 255) 
also went to the source. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The date of the institution of Simon 
Allen’s predecessor was not, as MR. PALMER 
supposes, 1522-3, for William Staverton was 
instituted 1548-9. Allen graduated at Ox- 
ford, 1539. These two facts should—but of 
course will not—finally dispose of the 
tradition that Allen was the “ versatile” 
vicar. 

Mr. PALMER may learn some of Simon 
Allen’s story from an article by myself in 
The Home Counties Magazine, ii. 181. 

J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 


RICHARD WILSON (12 S. i. 90, 158).--I am 
much obliged for the reply of your well- 
informed correspondent W. B. H. It had 
not occurred to me to identify the “ Dick” 
Wilson, said by John Taylor to have been 
“an early friend’ of Lord Eldon, with the 
Richard Wilson who is said to have “married” 
a daughter of Lord Rodney, and who seems 
to have been a tempestuous character. This 
Richard Wilson appears to be the hero of 
the téte-d-téte history in The Town and 
Country Magazine of May, 1789, vol. xxi. 
p- 195, entitled ‘The Treacherous Host and 
Miss R , «te, Rodney. According to 
this account, he was a married man and 
eloped with the admiral’s daughter from 








Bath, which is corroborated by a paragraph 
in The Rambler's Magazine of May, 1789, 
vol. vii. 199 :— 

[May] 15. The daughter of a noble Lord has 
eloped from Bath with a; married man! The 
seducer, who had previously dissipated a fortune 
of 30,000/. received with his wife, has since aggra- 





vated this outrage by writing to his Lordship, and 
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offering to live with the young lady, if a suitable 

provision was made for thea. In consequence of 

this insult the Court of King’s Bench, as Custos 

Morum of the kingdom, is to issue its process, by 

which the delinquent will be either ‘suitably 
ided for,’ or else outlawed.”’ 

Lord Rodney had three daughters: 
(1) Jane, m. July 6, 1784, George Chambers ; 
(2) Margaret Anne, d. at Calais, Oct. 14, 
1758 ; (3) Sarah Brydges, m. Nov. 26, 1801, 
General Mundy, and d. July 17, 1871. 

Which of these was the heroine of the 
elopement ? It does not seem probable from 
this evidence that a marriage with Wilson 
ever took place. Is it possible, therefore, that 
a man of this unsavoury reputation remained 
@ friend (as Taylor said he did) of Lord 
Eldon ? And was the ‘“ Treacherous Host ”’ 
of The Town and Country Magazine the same 
Richard Wilson who was elected for 
Barnstaple seven years later? The extract 
quoted by W. B. H. seems to show that it 
was. 

That the name of the “‘ Treacherous Host ”’ 
was Richard Wilson is proved by the de- 
scription in the magazine, which says that he 
was thrashed in “a coffee house under the 
Piazza’”’ by George Brereton, the duellist, 
for an insult offered to William Brereton, 
the actor. A duel followed, in which 
Wilson was wounded. This incident is 
referred to in The Morning Post, April 19, 
1777, and The St. James’s Chronicle, 
April 17-19, 1777. 

There was a Richard Wilson who was the 
Duke of Northumberland’s solicitor in 1817, 
and who, I believe, was then living at Craven 
Cottage, Fulham. Another Richard Wilson, 
who died in September, 1834, was a director 
of the Rock Life Assurance Co. and a pro- 
prietor of Drury Lane Theatre. Either of 
these is more likely to have been the Wilson 
mentioned by Taylor. 

I should be glad of further information. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Another bit of evidence in corroboration 
of the contention of W. B. H. as to the 
identity of Dick Wilson is this passage, at 
p. 14, in a scarce pamphlet by him, in my 
possession, entitled 


“‘A Narrative of Various Murders and Rob- 
beries committed in the Neighbourhood of the 
Relater upon the Roman Catholics by a Banditti 
describing themselves as Orangemen, with his letters 
to the Duke of Richmond and Lord Manners on 
the disgraceful state of the Police in that quarter. 
cause By Richard Wilson, Esq.......Late a Member of 
the British Parliament and a Magistrate of the 
County of Tyrone......,”&. 12mo, xii+95 pp. 
Dublin, 1808 :— 

“T also endeavoured to draw the attention of 
an old friend of mine, Lord Eldon, to the same 











subject; yet, though my communications to his 
8 ip were made at his own request, I never 
learned his opinion of them! I have lately made 
another effort with my noble friend......my com- 
munications were made for the information of the 
whole of the administration, although they were 
particularly addressed to Lord Eldon as an old 
acquaintance.”’ 
At pp. 21-6 the letter to Lord Eldon is given 
in full. Epiror ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 


Jounnie Foster: St. ANDREW'S: Lay 
Vicars (12 S. i. 134. See sub ‘Moray 
Minstrels ’).—L. G. R. writes :— 

“Johnnie Foster, before going to Westminster, 

had been organist and choirmaster at St. Andrew’s, 
Well Street [this must be a misprint for Wells 
Street], and had made that church as attractive 
by its music as by its ornate ritual, which was in 
advance of other churches.’’ 
Foster, as organist at St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, had a good cathedral 
service, the music being mostly by English 
composers ; but it was Joseph Barnby, at a 
later date, who made the church specially 
famous by his introduction of adaptations 
to the Communion Service of Masses by 
eminent foreign composers, and also of 
many anthems by Gounod, who had lately 
attained to the height of his fame by his 
opera of ‘Faust.’ It was then that the 
income of St. Andrew’s from voluntary con- 
tributions reached its highest level, and 
many people could not get into the church 
for want of room. 

I am astonished, however, at the statement 
that it had an ornate ritual, which was in 
advance of other churches. It was always 
considered a very moderate church compared 
with ‘round the corner” (All Saints’, 
Margaret Street). Vestments and incense 
have never been used in it, and in the times 
to which I refer the candles on the altar were 
not lighted except at Evensong, nor were 
coloured stoles worn. 

It has been said that Foster became a 
lay vicar of Westminster Abbey, but there 
are really no lay vicars there. The title of 
the singers in the Elizabethan statutes 1s 
lay clerks, as it is also in Henry VIIL.’s 
statutes for cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, though lay clerks of these cathedrals 
(Canterbury, Winchester, &c.) sometimes get 
wrongly called vicars choral or lay vicars. 
In cathedrals of the old foundation each 
member of the Chapter was supposed to have 
his representative or vicar to sing for him in 
the choir. Hence the title ‘‘ vicars choral. 
At St. Paul’s all the six vicars choral are 
laymen. At Hereford they are all clergymen ; 
and at some cathedrals there are two divt- 
sions called priest vicars and lay vicars. I 
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do not think, however, that priest vicars 
are ever expected nowadays to help in the 
musi¢e sung by the lay vicars. Their duty 
is to intone the prayers, and so they some- 
times get called minor canons, which is the 
right title for those who perform this duty 
in Cathedrals of the new foundation. At 
St. Paul’s, indeed, there has been a body of 
minor canons from early times, in addition 
to the six vicars choral, even though the 
latter were formerly in. Holy Orders. At 
Hereford, although there are no lay vicars, 
there are some lay assistants for choir work ; 
and at St. Paul’s the body of six vicars choral 
has been strengthened for many years by an 
unendowed non-foundation body of twelve 
assistant vicars choral. 

As some who read these lines may not 
know the difference between cathedrals of 
the old foundation and of the new, I may 
explain that before the Reformation the 
clergy were divided into regular and secular. 
The former were monks, and some cathedrals 
had an abbot and monks, whilst others had 
_— clergy consisting of a dean, canons, 

Cc. 

At the Reformation monks were abolished, 
and so Henry VIII. gave to the monastic 
cathedrals a new foundation, by which each 
was to have a dean, canons, minor canons, 
and lay clerks, corresponding to the dean, 
eanons, minor canons (or priest vicars), and 
lay vicars choral in other cathedrals. Thus, 
whilst in the old days there was an Abbot of 
Canterbury, there was then, as now, a Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

W. A. Frost, Vicar Choral. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Femate Noveuists (12 8. i. 111, 150).— 
Neither name mentioned by E. C. is to be 
found in Betham’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 
Mrs. Agnes Maria Bennett was the authoress 
of ‘ Nana, or Memoirs of a Welch Heiress ’ 
(1785), ‘ Ellen, Countess of Castle Howell ’ 
(1794), and ‘The Beggar Girl and_ her 
Benefactors’ (1797). G. F. R. B. 


Louisa Parr (12 S. i. 150).—Mrs. Louise, 
Parr was born in London about the year 
1848, and was the only child of Matthew 
Taylor, R.N. Her early life was spent at 
Plymouth. Commencing her literary career 
in 1868, when she published in Good Words 
her first story, entitled ‘How It All Hap- 
peed she early attracted great attention. 
it was so well received that it was translated 
mto French, and appeared ‘also in the 
Journal des Débats. At the Queen of 
Wiirttemberg’s request a German version of 


she married a physician, George Parr of 
Kensington, whither she went and settled. 
Her best work, and the one which gained 
her her audience, was ‘Adam and Eve,’ 
published in 1880. She also contributed 
short stories to magazines. Much of her 
best work was concerned with the sea. Her 
death occurred on Nov. 2. 1903, at about 
55 years of age. Further information on her 
life and works may be obtained from 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Second Supp. iii. 73; and Alli- 
bone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ ; 
E. E. BARKER. 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


THE Mass: A Famous ENGLISHMAN’S 
CHANGE OF View (12 S. i. 149).—The one 
famous is Macaulay—at Marseilles (v. ‘ Life,’ 
vol. ii. p. 19) :— 

‘* A chapel, mean inside, and mean outside, but 
crowded The Mass was nearly over. I stayed 
to the end, wondering that so many reasonable 
beings could come together to see a man bow, 
drink, bow again, wipe a cup, wrap up a napkin, 
spread his arms, and gesticulate with his hands; 
and to hear a low muttering which they could not 
understand, interrupted by the occasional jingling 
of a bell” (Oct. 28, 1838). 

But on Nov. 7 :— 

‘While walking about the town I picked upa 





little Mass-book, and read for the first time in my 
life [@t. 38]—strange, and almost disgraceful, that 
it should be so—the service of the Mass from 
beginning to end 
*“T intend to frequent the Romish worship till I 
come thoroughly to understand this ceremonial.” 


By Christmas, Macaulay had run on to 
feel, after seeing the ceremonies at St. Peter's, 
with the Pope :— 

“T was deeply moved by reflecting on the im- 
mense antiquity of the Papal dignity, which can 
certainly iboast of a far longer clear known and 
uninterrupted succession than any dignity in the 
world ; linking together, as it does, the two great 
ages of human civilisation. Our modern feudal 
kings are mere upstarts compared with the suc- 
cessors in regular order, not, to be sure, of Peter 
but of Sylvester and Leo the Great.” 


W. F. P. StTockxtey. 


8. JosepH, ScutpTor (11 8. ii. 81, 134).— 
The Royal Scottish Academy is preparing 
an exhibition of works of sculptors who were 
natives of or who worked in Scotland, and 
is paying particular attention to the work 
of Joseph. It may be well therefore for 
me to add a few notes to those given at 
the above references, and especially to the 
second, which suggests Jewish origin for the 
family. 

I have inquired carefully as to this, and 
can find no foundation whatever for the 





it was published.’ The following year, 1869, 





idea; indeed, the moral and _ physical 
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characteristics of the family entirely con- 
tradict it, as do inquiries made many years 
ago. The name Joseph is not exclusively 
Jewish ; for instance, there was a William 
Joseph “ King’s Serjeant’ in the time of 
Henry VI. Michael Joseph of Bodmin was 
one of the three leaders of Lord Audley’s 
Cornish rebellion of 1498, and was executed 
with the others. Unless my memory plays 
me false, one of the name occurs in the will 
of Henry VIII., but I cannot turn up the 
reference. 

As to the relationship to the Sylvesters, 
who were Jews, the surviving daughter of the 
sculptor remembers the family well; they 
were rather intimate friends, but certainly 
not relatives. 

Another of the family has the impression 
that the Sylvesters were originally named 
Joseph, and adopted the former name. 

I see by the ‘D.N.B.’ that James Joseph 
Sylvester (of the family in question), 1814- 
1897, was son of Abraham Joseph Sylvester. 
It seems probable that, like one of our most 
eminent literary men of to-day, they, on the 
son seeking Academic honours, added the 
Sylvester to their original name. 

The intimacy between the families may 
well have started from the original identity 
of surnames. RawtpH NeEvitt1, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


THomAs May, RECORDER OF CHICHESTER, 
1683 (12 8. i. 28, 75).—According to our old 
manuscript ‘Book of Donations’ to the 
College Library, several members of the May 
family were donors of books, &¢., viz. :— 
1651. Thomas May, Commensalis ad mensam 

puerorum. 

1652. Johannes May, Thome May de Rawmere 
armigeri filius unicus, Commensalis extra 
Collegium. ; ; 

1653. — May, olim alumnus huius 

oll. 

1654. Joannes May, Armigeri [sic] tilius natu max., 
ad communas Magistrorum Commensalis. 

1655. Thomas May de Rawmere, armiger. 


H.C. 
Winchester College. 
ALBUM [LINES BY JAMES SHERIDAN 


KNowLEs (12 8. i. 147).—The lines quoted at 
this reference are from Knowles’s play ‘ The 
Hunchback,’ and are spoken by Sir Thomas 
Clifford in Act T. scene li. The piece was 
first produced on April 5, 1832, at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Wo. DovuGutas. 


GEORGE INN, BorovuGu (12 S. i. 90, 137, 
175).—There is an illustration of this in C.G. 
Harper's ‘Old Inns,’ i. 33, 1906, showing 
gallery, with a short description. 

8S. L. Perry. 
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Cor. Jonn Picort, p. 1763 (12 S. i. 69. 
156).—I think it was in Ezshaw’s Dublin 
Magazine for 1763 the following notice of 
death appeared : ‘‘ John Pigott, Esq., one of 
the representatives in. Parliament for the 
Borough of Banagher, King’s County.” 
I am obliged to Mr. Prerpornt for his: 
reply, but my query had reference to the 
parentage of this Col. John Pigott. 

Won. Jackson Picort. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HIsTORY OF 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL: BustIno (12 S. i. 62, 
153).—Busino would have found himself in 
Catholic territory all the way from Ragatz to 
Rapperschwyl (which latter place, however,. 
is Protestant). 

As to the three places mentioned by Mr. 
GALBREATH, the following excerpts from 
‘The Swiss Tourist ’ (London, 1816) may be 
of interest :— 


1. “From Lachen the traveller may embark for 
Rapperschwyl, or go over the bridge, which crosses 
the lake opposite the town. This bridge is 1,850 feet 
long and twelve broad; it is constructed on piles, 
the planks are merely laid on, in order to prevent 
the piles being loosened by the resistance which 
the planks, if fixed, would make tu the wind. This 
bridge was constructed in 1358, by the Counts of 
Habsbourg ; it is kept in repair by the town of 
Rapperschwyl, which has a turnpike on it. Rap- 
perschwy]l is a tolerably large town, but not very 
populous ; it is subject to the cantons of Zurich, 
Berne, and Glaris, to which it pays homage every 
six years, but it is governed by its own magis- 
trates.” * 

2. ‘Travellers should see the republic of Gersau. 
which is the smallest ever known. It is two 
leagues in length, and half a league in width; it 
is only accessible by the lake; the mountains 
against which the houses are built can only be 
ascended by a very dangerous path.’’+ 

3 “The abbé is sovereign of this [Engelberg] 
valley under the protection of the cantons ot Uri- 
Unterwald, and Berne.”’t 

JoHN B,. WAINEWRIGHT. 


* Rapperschwyl was incorporated with the 
Canton of St. Gallen in 1805. The wooden bridge 
was replaced in 1878 by a stone-and-iron viaduct to 
Pfiffikon. 

+ See as tothis republic Murray’s ‘ Switzerland,” 
19th ed., at p. 292, and the authority there cited. 
It was under the protection of the Forest Cantons- 

+ Murray’s ‘ Switzerland,’ at p. 245, says :— 
“From 1462 the Forest Cantons were the ‘ protec- 
tors’ of the monastery, the landed possessions of 
which passed in 1798 to Nidwalden ; but in 1816. 
when Nidwalden refused to accept the new Federal 
Pact, they were given to Ubwalden. As the upper 

yart of the Engelberg valley belongs to Uri, it thus, 
by a curious anomaly, has nothing to do politically 
with the half canton in which it is, to all appeas- 








ances, locally situated.” 
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QUEEN ANNE'S THREE REAtMs (12 S. i. 
91, 152)—-One remembers the uncourtier- 
like remark of gouty George ITI.’s physician : 
“T would not have your Majesty’s two legs 
for all your three kingdoms.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Walter Scott has the following :— 

“It is impossible to deny the praise of devoted 
courage to a few hundred peasants who...... ventured 
to declare open war against an established Govern- 
ment, supported by a regular army and the whole 
force of three kingdoms.” —‘Old Mortality,’ 
chap. xvii. 

SUSANNA CORNER. 

Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 


MARIA THE JEWESS (12 S. i. 70, 151).— 
Information in regard to the (presumably 
apocryphal) work on chemistry by Maria 
the Jewess can be obtained in Marcillon 
Berthelot’s work on the Greek alchemists. 

HENRY LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“Burp” (12 S. i. 151)—The Stratmann. 
Bradley ‘Middle English Dictionary’ 
(Clarendon Press) tentatively gives the 
derivation and meaning of ‘“burd” as 
follows: ‘“‘O.E. byrdu, fem. of byrde, ‘ of 
high rank.’ ” 

Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ refers 
byrde to beran, ‘‘ to bear.” 

N. Powtett, Col. 





SupBurRyY Hospirat, LONDON (12 8. i. 127): 
—The almshouses referred to in the above 
reference were situated in Gunpowder Alley, 
Seething Lane. The * New View of London’ 
{1708) contains the following :— 

“Gunpowder Ally near Crutched Fryars, hath 
in it 10 Alms- Houses for Ancient Housekeepers 
of this [St. Olave] Parish, founded by Sir Paul 
Bayning, Viscount Sudbury, about Anno 1631. 
They receive 18d. per week from the Church- 
“wardens.” 

The Baynings were for long connected 
with St. Olave parish, and the church 
contains a memorial to two members of the 
family, both of whom are described thereon 
as having been Aldermen of the City of 
London. F. A. Russet. 

116 Arran Road, Catford. S.E. 


NEwcome’s ScHOoL, HACKNEY, AND LorRD 
‘CHANCELLORS HARDWICKE (12 S. i. 148).— 
If Mr. ALDRED consulted the printed ad- 
missions to Caius and St. John’s Colleges, 
‘Cambridge, he would find information about 
several old pupils of Newcome’s School. It 
may interest him to know that one Robert 





educated at “‘ Hackney, Middlesex, under 
Mr. Moreland.” In the ‘ Index of School- 
masters’ given in the third volume of Dr. 
Venn’s book the Hackney schoolmaster is 
described as Benjamin Morland. 

G. F. BR. B. 


Who was Miss Morland ? Sir S. Morland 
was said to be son of the rector of Sulhamp- 
stead, Berks. There was Martin Morland of 
Sulhampstead. The birth of Samuel Mor- 
land has never been found. He left no 
descendants. E. E. Copr. 


Sources or Soutuey’s ‘ THataBa ’ (12 8. 
i, 111).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ cites Domdaniel :— 


“a, F. domdanicl, app. f. Gr. d@ua Aaveyr, or 
L. domus Danielis, hall or house of Daniel.—A 
fictitious name, introduced in the French ‘ Con- 
tinuation of the Arabian Nights,’ by Dom Chaves 
and M. Cazotte, 1788-93, whence adopted by 
Southey in ‘Thalaba,’ and so by Carlyle. It is 
not clear whether ‘ Daniel’ is mtended to refer 
to the Hebrew prophet or to ‘a great Greek 
sage’ of that name who appears in the tale of 
‘ The Queen and the Serpents’ in ‘ The Arabian 


Nights.’ A. R. Baytey. 


Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ says :— 

‘** Dom-Daniel originally meant a public school 
for magic, established at Tunis; but what is 
generally understood by the word is that. immense 
establishment, near Tunis, under the ‘ roots of 
the ocean,’ established by Hal-il-Mau’graby, and 
completed by his son. There were four entrances 
to it, each of which had a staircase of four thousand 
steps; and magicians, gnomes, and sorcerers of 
every sort, were expected to do homage there at 
least once a year to Zatanai [Satan]. 

“‘Dom-Daniel was utterly destroyed by Prince 
Habed-il-Rouman, son of the Caliph of Syria.— 
‘ Continuation of the Arabian Nights’ (‘ History 
of Maugraby ’). 

**Southey has made the destruction of Dom- 
Daniel the subject of his ‘ Thalaba ’— in fact, 
Thalaba takes the office of Habed-il-Rouman ; 
but the general incidents of the two tales have no 
other resemblance to each other.” 


Dr. Brewer says that he has in his library 
4 vols., each of about 500 pp., called ‘ Con- 
tinuations of the Arabian Nights,’ trans- 
lated by Dom Chuvis (?) and M. Cazotte frcm 
the Arabian MS. into French, and translated 
into English in 1792. R. A. Ports. 
Speldhurst, Canterbury. 


TAVERN Sicns: Kine Joun (12 S. i. 147). 
—A King John Tavern formerly stood 
opposite the Cathedral Close Gate called 
Little Stile, in South Street, Exeter. It 
was one of the finest houses in Exeter, being 





of early Tudor date. It possessed a massive 


Bayspoole, who was admitted to Caius|oaken staircase and an imposing front and 


College in 1721, is stated to have been 


doorway; an illustration of the latter 
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appeared in The Gentleman's Magazine of 
May, 1838, shortly after the front was taken 
down. Further particulars will be found in 
a paper entitled ‘Old Inns and Taverns of 
Exeter,’ by Robert Dymond, published in 
the 1880 volume of the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association. 
H. TAapPLey-Soper, 

Exeter City Librarian, 


THE MoTHER OF GEORGE FREDERICK 
CookE, TRAGEDIAN (12 8. i. 110).—Dunlap, 
in his memoir of G. F. Cooke, states that 
his mother was a daughter of the Laird of 
Renton, near Lamberton. After the death 
of her husband she took her family to reside 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, and appears to have 
died there shortly before 1767. The present 
representative of the family of Renton of 
Lamberton is R. C. Campbell-Renton, Esq., 
of Lamberton, who might be able to help 
Mr. BrreacktEy. Lady Susanna Mont- 
gomerie, daughter of Alexander, ninth Ear] 
of Eglinton, married John Renton of 
Lamberton, and died in 1754, leaving issue. 
The date would fit in with her being Cooke’s 
grandmother, and it might be worth Mr. 
BLEACKLEY’s while to look at Fraser’s 
‘Memoirs of the Montgomeries,’ vol. i. 
p- 106, to which there is a reference in Sir 
J. B. Paul’s edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage.’ 
I am unable to refer to it here. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


‘The Georgian Era,’ vol. iv. 396 (1834), 
says of Cooke :— 

‘* His father died....when his mother removed 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed, where young Cooke was 
placed at school....At a fit age he was bound 
apprentice to a printer at Berwick, but about the 
month of May, 1771, he threw up his indentures 
and went to London.” 

There is no further reference to the mother. 
W..3: EL. 


HERALDRY (12 S. i. 50, 159).—Permit me 
to apologize to Miss E. LeGa-WEEKES and 
to other readers for having accidentally made 
a mistake in blazoning the coat referred to. 
This coat should have been: “‘ Argent, on a 
fesse sable, between three roses gules, a mullet 
or.” Two correspondents have kindly in- 
formed me that they believe it to belong to 
the Newby family and that the mullet is a 
cadency mark. On being so informed I 
made another inspection of the picture, and 
noticed that the mullet is placed high on 
the fesse, in fact just below the top line. 

W. H. CHIPPINDALL, Col. 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 





_ SIxTEENTH-CENTURY DutcH Print (12 8. 
i. 49, 98).— Fuchs, ‘Illustrierte Sittenge- 
schichte, Renaissance,’ gives reproductions of 
four such prints (two of the sixteenth, two 
of the seventeenth century), and of a fifth 
one in his supplemental volume (pp. 217, 
218, 319, 320; sup. 91). The one on p. 217 
is dated and signed by Franz Brun, 1560. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


Dr. JOHNSON ON FisHIneG (11 S. xii. 462 ; 
12 S. i. 18, 98, 157).—I have an impression 
that the jibe about which inquiry is being 
made was due to the humour of Archdeacon 
Paley ; but I cannot give chapter and verse 
of any record. The mot may have been for 
particular, not of general, application. 

St. SwITHIN. 


AutTHOR WANTED (12 S. i. 10, 136).— 
Stella, noticing a disagreeable smell in her 
house one day, was told that they were 
making matches, when she said she had 
always understood that these were made in 
heaven, but this smelt more of hell. This 
story gives an earlier date to brimstone 
matches, and so to that of this ‘* homely 
country poem,” than is suggested in answer 
to C. B.’s query by Mr. JANSON. 

Haroutp MALLET, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 





Notes on Books. 


The Mellards and their Descendants. By Aleyn 
Lyell Reade. (Privately printed for the author 
at the Arden Press.) 


ADMIRABLY bound, printed, and arranged, this 
volume is an excellent example of what can be 
done for the history of a family which does not 
possess the glamour of an ancient and illustrious 
ancestry and a many-quartered shield. 

The pedigree of the Mellards is traced back to 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
name is a rare one, and its origin, like that of so 
many other surnames, is quite uncertain. The 
founder of the line of which the book treats was 
Joseph Mellard, who, in the year 1743, was 
married at Stoke-upon-Trent to Elizabeth 
Baddeley, and lived thereafter in the town of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Whence he came has not 
been discovered. It has been conjectured that he 
was a Millard from Derbyshire, or the descendant 
of a Huguenot refugee. Some details are given 
of Mrs. Joseph Mellard’s forbears—an old New- 
castle stock—who were connected with the great 
potter, Josiah Wedgwood. The history of. the 
Mellards, as well as that of the Bibbys, their 
descendants, which follows, is put into very 
readable form and interspersed with interesting 
personal details. e 

It is rather remarkable that, “ in a small family 
group where the men displayed no qualities 
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beyond those which gain a middle-class com- 
petence,” three of the daughters in the same 
generation should have mothered respectively a 
distinguished novelist, an original man of science, 
and a merchant millionaire—James Jenkinson 
Bibby of Liverpool. The novelist was Dinah 
Maria, daughter of Dinah Mellard@ and Thomas S. 
Mulock, and wife of George Lillie Craik. She pub- 
lished in 1856 ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ the 
novel which brought her literary fame. Nearly 
seventy pages are occupied with interesting matter 
relating to this lady and her family circle. The 
Mulock family had the advantage of having its 
pedigree traced by the late Sir Edmund Bewley, 
an eminent Irish Judge, who brought to bear upon 
genealogy the fruits of his legal training and 
experience, achieving results which were decidedly 
some of the most notable on record. The man 
of science referred to above was Thomas Mellard 
Reade, whose mother was Mary Mellard. He 
acquired considerable note in the domain of 
geology, and his published writings were numerous 
and valuable. 

The Appendix contains pedigrees of the families 
of Jenkinson of Stoke-upon-Trent and Bucknall 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme. At the end are chart 
pedigrees of the Mellards and Bibbys. 

Numerous evidences for the descent of each 
family are given in the shape of extracts from 
parish registers, from wills and other documents, 
and copies of monumental inscriptions. There 
are twenty-five illustrations, and a good index. 


In the new Fortnightly Review Dr. Dillon and 
Mr. Sidney Low, to whose papers in the February 
number we drew attention, again set before their 
readers weighty considerations on the national 
problems of the present and the near future. 
The postscript to ‘ The Need for Closer Organiza- 
tion ’—Dr. Dillon’s article—has a touch of the 
sensational about it. The writer knows the 
terms of peace proposals which have emanated 
from Berlin, but which have found no spokesman 
to lay them before any Allied Cabinet—one con- 
dition put forward by Germany being that a 
separate arrangement should be made with each of 
the Allies. Mr. William Archer in ‘ Fathers and 
Sons: Ibsen, Bjérnson, and the War,’ shows a 
surprise, which we cannot share, at the fact that 
the sons of those two illustrious authors should 
be found on the side of Germany. 

The concluding instalment of ‘ Aristophanes, 
the Pacifist,’ by the editor of The Fortnightly, is 
as attractive as the former one: it is acceptable 
somewhat in the same way as Boissier’s well- 
known study of Cicero. Miss May Bateman has 
a very interesting subject in ‘The Catholic View 
in Modern Fiction,’ and says many things about 
it which are unquestionably true ; but she some- 
what weakens her effectiveness by writing of 
second-rate fiction as if it were on a level with 
classical work. Mr. E. A. Baughan on ‘ British 
Humour and Opera’ is well worth thinking over. 
The admirers of Mrs. Meynell will like to be told 
that a poem of hers is to be found here. 


The Nineteenth Century for March gives a good 
proportion of its space to questions of interior 
national economy, and the problems of imperial 
reorganization. One of these papers has, in 
addition, an academic interest—that in which 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton replies to Mr. Mallock’s 
article ‘Current Theories of Democracy,’ pub- 





lished in the January number of this review, 
reviving and justifying the theory of Rousseau’s 
‘Contrat Social.’ Sir Thomas Barclay contri- 
buted to the August number an “ historical 
phantasy ”’ showing the interplay of influences 
in Berlin which led up to the war. He now gives 
us a similar phantasy—three dramatic scenes 
between the Kaiser, his entourage, and repre- 
sentatives of his people—which set forth a guess 
as to the development of affairs. It is a clever 
bit of work, though considerably less convincing 
than the first one. Bishop Bury writes about 
‘Holy Russia’; and Gertrude Kingston—wittily 
and forcibly—about the American view of the 
war, and of England, and the English assumptions. 
concerning America. The Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s 
survey of the present situation in France—‘ The 
Cry for Authority in France’ is its significant 
title—makes very instructive reading alongside 
of Lord Cromer’s ‘ Vox Populi.’ The one paper, 
however, which is well within the province of 
‘N. & Q.’ remains to be mentioned—it is Prof. 
Foster Watson’s interesting study of Erasmus 
as ‘ The Educator of Europe.’ It is a study which 
should not only stimulate and inform our interest 
in the memory of a singularly lofty and fascinating 
character, but might suggest reflection on how 
much we have lost in losing the use of a common 
tongue for the learned throughout Western 
Christendom, and even on the possibility of 
retrieving the loss. 


The Cornhill Magazine for March begins with a 
page or two of notes by Thackeray for an essay 
on Napoleon, accompanied by a caricature— 
‘Boney ’—of the author’s drawing, and an 
introduction by his daughter, Lady Ritchie. 
Sir Frederick Kenyon’s ‘Ideals of English 
Culture ’"—the Rede Lecture for 1915—takes the 
whole of English literature for its province, and 
makes clear, what is probably the vague opinion 
of most people who have thought about it, that 
the peculiar and characteristic features of our 
national ideal of culture are independence, 
common sense, and morality. There are four 
papers on the war: a picturesque description of 
Lemnos as it is to-day, interwoven with reminis- 
cences of its past, from the pen of General 
MacMunn, D.S.O.; Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery’s ‘ The 
New “ Ubique ”: a Battery in Being,’ a telling 
account of a bit of a day’s work between the 
observation post and a battery at the front as it 
is actually carried out; a sketch of the work of 
the ‘‘ Friends ”’ in France, by Mrs. M. E. Clarke ; 
and a striking tale called ‘ The Fear of Fear,’ by 
Mr. Boyd Cable. ‘ Practical Purpose in Scientific 
Research,’ by Prof. Gregory, tackles with authority 
and common sense a long-standing and obvious 
deficiency alike in our theory and practice of 
science. Mrs. Livingstone Wilson’s account of her 
visit to the monument of her father in North- 
East Rhodesia, where he died, will certainly be 
read with great interest. 


The Burlington Magazine for March has for 
frontispiece a reproduction of a drawing hitherto 
little noticed, from the collection of M. Eugéne 
Rodrigues. Though the familiar monogram is 


missing, Mr. Campbell Dodgson has no hesitation 
in assigning this drawing to Diirer; nor will there 
be many, we imagine, to disagree with him. 
R. F. Brown notices in a lengthy 


Rivoira’s recent 


Mr. Horatio 


article Commendatore G. T. 
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volume on Mussulman architecture, ‘ Architettura 
Musulmana, sue origini e suo sviluppo,’ of which 
an English version is in_ preparation. The 
Commendatore vindicates the Romano-Ravennate 
origin of the Arab style—a view which cannot fail 
to be of interest to those who, for cultural or other 
reasons, are glad to think of the origins of our 
civilization in terms of Rome. Mr. Edward Speyer 
reproduces the water-colour drawing ‘ Mozart 
pére et ses deux enfants,’ by Louis Carrogis dit 
Carmontelle, which has been recently hung in the 
French Room at the National Gallery, and is of 
much interest to lovers of the ‘“‘ infant prodigy ” 
who grew to be Mozart. Several other portraits 
of the great musician are reproduced. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy concludes his discussion 
of Buddhist Primitives, and reproduces some fine 
examples of the Buddha in -— oe dating 
from the second century A.D. Mr. Hamilton Bell 
writes on Mr. C. L. Rutherston’s Chinese bronzes 
lately exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
chiefly with reference to three magnificent pieces 
of ancient, but somewhat uncertain date, which 
illustrate the use of the ‘‘ monster face”? as a 
basis of ornament. The examples accompanying 
the article are of great beauty. We may conclude 


by mentioning Sir Martin Conway’s account of the 
book of court etiquette compiled by Aliénor, 
Vicomtesse de Furnes, a lady of the Court of the 
Duke of Burgundy about 1490. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
(See ante, p. 180.) 


MEssRs. RIMELL’s Catalogue (No. 241) describes 
drawings and engravings. There are eight 
examples of Hollar’s work, from which we may 
mention the ‘Trial of Strafford,’ an original 
impression (1641, 5/. 5s.), and the Mantegna 
vase (1640, 11/. 1lls.). Adrian van Ostade is 
represented by half-a-dozen works, of which the 
‘Violin Player’ and the ‘ Féte under the Great 
Tree,’ in good early impressions (51. 5s. each), and 
a water-colour drawing of the artist, offered 
for 131. 13s., are the best. The Rembrandts are 
numerous, and include several attractive first 
states, e.g., ‘ Christ driving the Money-Changers 
from the Temple’ (1635, 16/. 168.), ‘ Strolling 
Musicians’ (1635, 15/. 15s.), and ‘The Virgin and 
Child with the Cat’ (1654, 131. 13s8.). A scrap- 
book containing 172 etchings by Callot is another 
item worth noting (10/. 10s.) ; and we may also 
mention a drawing (pen, pencil, and wash) by 
Jan Steen, ‘ Cavalry Soldiers in a Barn,’ of which 
the price is 6/. 6s. At the end of the Catalogue 
is described a little collection of autographs and 
documents; from these we select for notice a 
letter by Blake to the Commissioners for the 
Admiralty (1654, 31. 3s.) and a collection of 
Admiralty Orders, which includes two signed by 
Pepys (4l. 4s.). 

Mr. James G. Commin of Exeter has the fine 
Plantin work in commemoration of the entry and 
inauguration of Albert of Austria as Prince of the 
Netherlands (1602, 4/.). He has also Evelyn’s 
‘Compleat Gardener’ (1693, 3/. 38.); Heath’s 
‘Chronicle of the Late Intestine War’ (1676, 
2l. 158.); a first edition of Dryden’s ‘Sylve’ 
(1685, 1l. 5s.); and a good copy of the second 
collected edition of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1679, 4/. 10s.). 





The three best seventeenth-century articles in 
the Catalogue (No. 251) of Messrs. Dobell are a 
first edition of Donne’s ‘ Pseudo-martyr’ (1610, 
31. 3s.); Thomas Nash’s ‘ Quaternio’ (1633, 
21. 108.) ; and Davenant’s ‘ Works’ (1673, 1l. 1s.) ; 
and there are several good items which, if less 
important in, the eyes of bibliophiles, are equally 
or more so,in the eyes of students. 

In their previous Catalogue we had noted a 
collecticn of ten pamphlets belonging to the 
sixteen-forties (31. 3s.) ; two good copies of Izaak 
Walton’s ‘ Life’ of Hooker (1665, 41. 4s. each); 
two interesting collections of material on the 
Popish Plot; a collection of pamphlets on the 
Jesuits (1l. 1s.) ; Langbaine’s ‘ English Dramatick 
Poets’ (1691, 2. 10s.); Latham’s ‘ Falconry’ 
(1658, 4/. 48.); and Mary Carleton’s ‘ Memories 
of the Life of the Famous Madam Charlton ’ (1673, 
2l. 10s.). The great prizes of Messrs. Dobell’s 
collection, however, are a first edition of Suckling’s 
* Fragmenta Aurea ’ (1646, 321.) ; Cyril Tourneur’s 
“The Revenger's Trageedie’ (1608, 121. 12s.); 
Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island,’ in the first edition 
(1633, 5/2. 10s.); and Marlowe’s ‘Hero and 
(tele dee ; (1637) from the Hans Sotheby library 

|. 158.). 


In the Catalogue of Messrs. William George’s 
Sons of Bristol we found but a single seventeenth- 
century item; that, however, is an interesting 
one: Robert Knox’s ‘ Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon’ (1681, 5/. 10s.). 





Motices to Correspondents, 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separete 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ee. contributors are requested to 
pet in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” ; 


Mr. F. H. H. Gurttemarp, Mr. §. L. Perry, and 
Y. T.—Forwarded. 

Mr. H. E. GrirrirHs.—Your kind offer has 
been communicated to Mr. L. A. DUKE. 

Mr. Witt1aM MacArrtuour (‘ A Jewish History 
of England ’).—Mr. PIERPOINT refers to the note 
by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS at 11 S. x. 25. 


W. (‘ Dean Church on Browning’s ‘‘ Sordello ’’’). 
—Mnr. SPARKE writes that this article appears in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. lv., February, 1887, 
pp. 241-53. 

Mr. :ALECK ABRAHAMS.—DR. CLIPPINGDALE 
writes that in The Journal of Balneology and 
Climatology for January, 1907 (London, Bale & 
Sons), under the heading ‘ A Bygone Buckingham- 
shire Health Resort,’ he described Dorton Spa 
and gave all the information he could find of it. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—M.A.Oxon. writes: ‘“ Ante, 
p. 133, col. 1, the date of the pedigree of Lydiard 
should be 1868, not 1865.” : 
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